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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PIANO-FORTE 
MUSIC, FROM BACH TO SCHUMANN. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF CARL VAN BRUYCK. 
(Continued from page 155.) 


Among the piano-forte Sonata composers of 
this period, next to Beethoven the most note- 
worthy and influential were Hummel, Cramer, 
and Field. These were no “geniuses” in 
comparison with him, but they had very great 
talents, each provided with his own peculiar 
excellences. The first named would seem to 
be the most important of the three; but at 

‘ the same time, through his fondness for ex- 
‘7 ternals, for effect, through the introduction of 
' a certain modern rococo into the art, through 
the preponderance of elegant and tasteful 
phrases in his works, with all the great re- 
spect in which he was justly held, he con- 
tributed much to the corruption into which 
the art soon fell after the death of Beetho- 
ven, and which may be generally designateds 
as the reign of virtuosity. Hummel himself 
was a much admired virtuoso, and his works, 
with all their wealth of musical substance, 
with all the clever, sterling quality of the 
work (albeit frequently somewhat prolix in 
form), are for the most part planned too pur- 
posely, too obviously for bringing out the tech- 
nical facility of the player, to allow one to 
find a wholly pure artistic pleasure in them. 
This is the case even with those works 
which have remained most in vogue to this 
day, —the great Septet in D-minor, and the 
two great and still favorite Concertos in A 
and B-minor. It limits, also, the artistic ef- 
fect of a work otherwise grandly laid out, 
| like the Sonata in F-sharp mivor. On the 
_ Contrary, perhaps the least obfuscated by this 
| esthetic shadow (which, perhaps, plays over 
' it from ethical regions) is the very beautiful 
- four-hand Sonata in A-flat, which is laid out 
almost in the noble contours of a Grecian 
_temple. Nevertheless the above-named gen- 
ial and tasteful works, to which I might also 
_ add the solo Sonatas in D (with a very orig- 
‘inal scherzo and a splendidly wrought finale), 
































major, and the Trios in E and E-flat major, 
maintain their artistic worth to-day, and are 
not to be underrated. Hummel might almost 
be called our musical Wieland, with whom he 
(as court capellmeister in Weimar) breathed 
the same breath of life. Hummel has also 
done good service in the composition of a pi- 
ano-forte school, which, like Clementi’s “ Gra- 
dus ad Parnassum,” is still much used for the 
basis of instruction. 

Cramer, likewise, has furnished a series of 

studies (tudes), the first parts of which hap- 
pily combine a certain musical value with the 
technically pedagogic aim, which is less the 
case with the later parts. In the regard 
of the present piano-playing generation he 
lives almost solely through these studies, and 
it is now scarcely known or thought of any 
account that we have a whole series of Con- 
certos by this very gifted author. Some of 
these I am inclined to consider not only equal 
to those by Hummel, but in many respects 
superior, although in them, as seems almost 
unavoidable in this art form, considering its 
practical destination, there is too luxurious 
an overgrowth of phrases; but such passage 
work with him seems to be more inspired 
than it is apt to be in Hummel’s works. 
Beethoven’s genius alone could steer clear of 
this rock almost entirely. We also possess 
some very precious sonatas and smaller piano 
compositions by Cramer, which are about as 
little known, and which occasionally strike a 
tone that might almost remind one of Schu- 
mann. If the practice were as common in 
musical as it is in poetical literature, a new 
edition of this author’s works would seem 
very welcome; but only with careful selec- 
tion, since among his later works, in which 
he more and more subserved fashion and the 
love of money, even more than with Cle- 
meuti, we find much that is weak and even 
unenjoyable, hastily written off in self satis- 
fied vanity, or only from mere outward mo- 
tives. 
Finally, John Field, who had the most in- 
fluence on his contemporaries as an executive 
virtuoso, shares the same fate with Cramer, 
in so far as his name appears now almost ex- 
clusively in connection with the daiuty (so- 
called) Nocturnes, which he is said to have 
played so incomparably himself, and which 
alone have reached a new edition. But 
partly, no doubt owing to the overwhelming 
impression left by Beethoven’s creations, no 
one any longer speaks of his incomparably 
more important, and in some instances even 
genial Sonatas; and so, too, a brilliant work 
like his E-major Concerto, which delighted 
Schumann (and my humble self likewise), 
seems to be pretty much forgotten. 

And what I have here remarked of Field 
may also be said of another contemporary 
composer, Tomaschek, in whose Sonatas one 
willing to examine them would find many 
a precious little treasure, as well as in many 
of his very numerous smaller compositions 
(Eclogues, Rhapsodies, etc.), of which only 
a very small part (and as it seems to me 
not altogether the most valuable part) has 
sustained itself above high water-mark, after 
the deluge in which immeasurably the greater 
portion even of what is best in musical lit- 
erature sinks after a certain time. 








in E-flat and F-minor, the Fantasia in E-flat 








Of still higher endowment than those just 





named was C. M. von Weber, although more 
so on another field, the Opera, in which he 
actually made an epoch, while as an instru- 
mental composer he occupies no equally prom- 
inent position. But his Piano Sonatas, al- 
though they do not bear the classical Beet- 
hoven stamp, are extremely genial, fascinating, 
lovely compositions, in which there pulsates 
the same fiery spirit that pervaded the com- 
poser of the Freyschiitz, Oberon, and Eury- 
anthe. His genial little tone-poem, “The 
Invitation to the.Dance,” has remained to this 
day a favorite piece of the piano-playing 
world, and gives, as well as the Sonatas, con- 
siderable scope for the modern “ bravura,” so 
that an over-varnished arrangement of it, like 
that by Tausig, seems superfluous, and even 
to be deprecated. 

And still another genius was vouchsafed to 
the world at this epoch, just on the boundary 
line between two centuries, a not less aston- 
ishing phenomenon in his way than a Sebas- 
tian Bach, in original musical genius fully 
equal to him, although this genius developed 
itself in a wholly different direction. In the 
great forms of instrumental music he did not 
reach the pure perfection of art, which makes 
his great predecessors the types and models 
in this kind of art, but yet he shone a won- 
derfully resplendent meteor. I speak of 
Franz Schubert, the beloved, in his way in- 
comparable tone-poet, the only one of the im- 
mortals who had his physical birthplace in 
Vienna itself, where they have erected a mon- 
ument to him first of all, on a spot which 
could not have been more happily chosen. 
For his creations seem like a blooming garden 
full of the most multifarious and odoriferous 
growth; and now in such a garden this god 
of songs in effigy is throned, surrounded by 
Flora’s charming children, and amid the cheer- 
ful song of birds." If in Beethoven we have, 
as Biilow said, the “incarnate god of music,” 
so Schubert may be called our “ god of songs,” 
Apollo by the side of Jupiter. In fact, when 
we survey the abundant products of his in- 
exhaustible creative power within so short a 
span of life, the highest, purest praise must 
on the whole be always given to his song 
creations ; for on this field he seems peculiarly 
to have paved the way, and to have outstripped 
all competition, even of the greatest of his 
successors, Robert Schumann.! 

Schubert’s imagination was so immeasu- 
rably rich (not one of our tone-heroes has 
possessed a richer), that it could not live out 
its life in so narrow a bed, comparatively, as 
song composition offers, but reached out after 
all the forms of art which he found in prac- 
tice around him. 

But here I must limit myself to a few 
words about Schubert’s piano-forte composi- 
tions. They are so numerous and so valua- 
ble, that they would suffice almost of them- 
selves alone, to earn for their author (who, it 
must be remembered, hardly survived the pe- 
riod of youth) the reputation of a strong pro- 
ductivity and to secure for him a brilliant 
place in the literature of art, — although 
they almost vanish in the immeasurable, and 
for those brief ten years hardly conceivable 
mass of his productions. Among them I will 
only specify the ten Piano solo Sonafas, the 
Fantasia in C, the two Trios in E-flat and 

1 Not a word of Robert Franz! — Ep. 
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B-flat; and among the four-hand pieces the 
“ Lebensstiirme,” the Divertissement Hon- 
groise, the Marches and Dances, and of his 
smaller tone-pictures the Impromptus and 
“ Moments Musicales.” Almost without ex- 
ception we meet in nearly all these works the 
deepest, tenderest feeling, and an exceedingly 
rich, luxuriant fancy, — a fancy whose exu- 
berance the young tone-poet had hard work 
to confine within those moderate bounds which 
the laws of musical form, not the merely con- 
ventional ones, require, to awaken in us the 
impression of that rounded and complete ar- 
tistic unity which dwells in the works of 
Beethoven, particularly those of his middle 
period, in so incomparable a nranner, with all 
their richness of ideas, and all their splendor 
and their breadth of structure. Most masterly, 
therefore, because least obscured by such xs- 
thetic faults, does Schubert appear in the small- 
er pictures above named, and in his more rhap- 
sodical compositions, like the Divertissement 
Hongroise, in which last work especially the 
melodic and rhythmical charm that dwells in 


the Paszta strains is carried to a more ar- 


tistically genial, brilliant, and sonorous pitch 
than in any other work of the kind, — for 
even Liszt’s Hungarian Rhapsodies, brilliant 
as they are on the side of technique and high 
coloring, are not to be compared with it. 

But Marches and Dances (I mean the 
“ German Dances ” and the “ Valses nobles ”) 
of such genial invention, and so all alive with 
the essential rhythmical significance of these 
forms; are not elsewhere found inthe whole 
literature of music, or at least not too many 
such. The above named Fantasia in C 
(a product of his earlier youth), which Liszt 
adapted to the orchestra, appears as a proto- 
type for that boisterous impetuosity of this 
highly genial spirit, which often hurried him 
away through labyrinthine aberrations and to 
actual monstrosities. But the high worth 
and charm of the Sonatas and the two Trios 
rests, on the whole, more upon the beauty of 
single parts, the flow of melody, which streams 
through them, and the wonderful (especially 
harmonic) details of the working out, than 
on the “ composition” as such, in whose luxu- 
riant loose stratification we miss the firm, con- 
pact power of form. I might, asI have called 
Hummel our musical Wieland, and Beethoven 
our musical Shakespeare, call Schubert our 
musical Walter Scott. In these two geniuses 
we remark a similar almost urflimited fullness 
of imaginative force, coupled with nearly the 
same incapacity of severe concentration. The 
productions of both are characterized by that 
spring-like, blooming freshness of youth, 
through which the poet and the musician (for 
a long time at least!) have been the admira- 
tion and delight of youth. 

( To be continued.) 





{From the Londcn Musical World.} 
REMINISCENCES OF THE BIRMINGHAM 
FESTIVAL (1879). 

“ THE LYRE AND THE HARP.” 

The Lyre and the Harp certainly ranks among 
M. Saint-Saéns’ best works, and, being also his 
latest, encourages hope of its composer. Hardly 


could the result have been otherwise, assuming 











the musician’s susceptibility to a poetic theme 
of unusual beauty. 


Readers of Victor Hugo re- 


quire no exposition of his charming poem “ La 
Lyre et la Harpe,” but it is needful, for the sake 
of those unfamiliar with the illustrious author, to 
explain his argument somewhat in detail. The 
main idea of the work — that of opposite influ- 
ences contending for the possession of a human 
soul — has appeared in many forms and been il- 
lustrated by every art. Poet, painter, and musi- 
cian have dealt with it in one or other of its 
Protean shapes, but that chosen by Victor Hugo 
is certainly the most beautiful of all. He sup- 
poses a gifted youth, himself a poet, lying pas- 
sive between the genius of Paganism on the one 
hand and the genius of Christianity on the other, 
the first typified by a lyre, the second by a harp. 
The lyre begins in voluptuous strains. “ Sleep 
and rest,” it says, ‘the Muses have crowned 
thee.” But the harp interposes with a different 
strain: “ Awake, child of misery, dreams are 
misleading thee. At thy door a suffering brother 
calls for help.” Then the lyre: “ A radiant 
name and immortal memory belong to thee. 
Fear not the malevolent deities. They are 
harmless, for the poets created them.” And then 
the harp : “ Remember that in sorrow thy mother 
bore thee, and that God hath traced thy path to 
the tomb.” “Come away from the busy world,” 
once more urges the opposing voice. ‘“ Jupiter 
reigns, so rest thee amid the flowers and in cool- 
est shades.” Sternly responds the harp: “ Go 
forth into the wicked world and tell them of an 
angry Judge; lift up thy voice above the city’s 
roar.” ‘ See,” cries the lyre again, ‘ how Jove’s 
eagle flies through the air upon the lightnings, 
lord of life and death!” But the harp points to 
the Christian Dove, and when the lyre, in se- 
ductive accents, sings, “ Give thyself up to love ; 
follow thy every desire,” exclaims, “ Cleave thou 
to one pure heart, and be ye both on earth as 
angels exiled from heaven.” Yet again the lyre : 
“ The river of life flows onward to great dark- 
ness. Float, then, gayly on its surface;” but 
the harp answers, “‘ Weep with those who weep, 
sustain thy brother in affliction, and keep the 
end in view.” All this the poet hears, and, wak- 
ing from his lethargy, answers, though in trem- 
bling accents, to the echoes of the Pagan strain 
with a hymn of Carmel. A theme more sugges- 
tive in character or more exalted in its poetic 
beauty than this composer never chose, while 
never did musician find words that craved for 
union with his art more ardently than the sono- 
rous verse of Victor Hugo. 

In setting the original poem to music the 
course of M. Saint-Saéns was clear. First of 
all, he had the easy task of broadly distinguish- 
ing between the musical representation of the 
opposing forces, just as in Tannhduser it was a 
facile thing for Wagner to place the sensuous 
strains of the Venusberg against the gravity of 
the Pilgrims’ Hymn. Hence we have throughout 
an impressive contrast ; the serious tones of the 
organ representing the Christian influence, and a 
wild, fanciful passage for the orchestra — tremu- 
lous strings, with “excursions” for the wind ob- 
viously borrowed from Wagner — doing service 
for the contrary force. I cannot, however, wholly 
approve the choice which M. Saint-Saéns has 
made of representative themes, and I contrast 
them very unfavorably with those which Men- 
delssohn would have adopted under the same 
circumstances. Both, as a matter of course, are 
displayed in the prelude, that for the organ be- 
ing an unaccompanied melody in E-flat minor, 
subsequently used for the first utterances of the 
harp, “ Eveille-toi, jeune homme, enfant de la 
misere.” In this there is no special character, 
and it resembles most of the other themes as re- 
gards a want of tuneful charm. The Pagan mo- 
tive, besides being a plagiarism from Tannhduser, 
misrepresents the spirit of the faith with which 





it is here associated. Paganism was not all 
lewdness and riot, and the forms of it most likely 
to seduce a son of Apollo would be musically 
represented in fuller perfection by the chaste 
and graceful strains of the religious choruses in 
Gluck’s classical operas, or the more serious parts 
of Mendelssohn’s Antigone and Gdipus. Among 
the many sins which Wagner has to answer for 
is his characteristic representation of the atmos- 
phere surrounding the Pagan deities. They were 
not in all things perfect, I admit, but, at the 
same time, the gods whom the mighty sages of 
the elder world revered are symbolized better by 
the Dorie simplicity of Gluck than by the vo- 
luptuousness of his successor. It may be added 
that, when the Christian theme is repeated in 
the prelude, M. Saint-Saéns awards it contra- 
puntal treatment, and so far a more complete 
vraisemblance is secured ; but the counterpoint 
here, as elsewhere in the work, excites no very 
profound admiration. Indeed, it is of an ele- 
mentary character, and could not possibly have 
been introduced for its own sake, though for the 
sake of what else the keenest eyes fail to discern. 
The opening chorus, “ Fils d’ Apollon,” is by no 
means without beauty, although the instrumental 
introduction presents, for no apparent reason, 
the following dislocating sequence: G major, F 
minor, E-flat, A-flat minor, G-flat major, then 
by enharmonic change F-sharp major, and so on 
to the dominant of E-flat, in which key the voices 
enter. Why M. Saint-Saéns should thus make 
a round of visits on a lot of keys before deciding 
with which to dwell, is one of the mysteries that 
“ higher development ” so plentifully offers to a 
puzzled world. But when the voices enter there 
is a good deal to admire, the parts moving in 
simple massive harmony, and the accompaniment 
having appropriate signiticance without obtrusive- 
ness. The first utterances of the harp, “ Eveille- 
toi,” set as a short solo, reproduces the contra- 
puntal treatment of the Christian theme, and 
may be dismissed without further remark ; but 
not so the succeeding chorus of the lyre, “ Ton 
jeune age est cher 4 la gloire.” Passing over 
some rudimentary counterpoint, which any half 
educated student would recognize as on his own 
level, it must be said this number is worthy of 
the classic faith. Its music may be poor, its 
character, at all events, is appropriate. The 
next number, “ Homme, une femme fut ta mére,” 
is allotted to contralto and bass soli, and made 


jwemarkable by a very curious alternation of an 


arpeqgio chord of the sixth on B natural, with 
the dominant seventh chord of the key (E-flat). 
In other respects it calls for ‘little notice, the 
voice parts being singularly uninteresting. This, 
however, is one of the cases in which a mere 
trick, more curious than beautiful, serves the in- 
genious composer when he finds a resort to 
trickery useful. In the next number for soli 
and chorus, “Chante, Jupiter régne,” the lyre 
becomes more impassioned, bringing forward its 
representative theme, and fluttering the orchestra 
with rapid and suggestive passages. Here; 
again, M. Saint-Saéns is good enough to become 
contrapuntal, and when the bass voices announce 
a well-marked theme in C-sharp minor, “ Les 
immortels du couchant & l’aurore,” confiding 
listeners expect a set fugue, but the facetious 
author of the Danse Maccabre loves asly joke as 
well as the open laughableness of skeleton antics, 
and the anticipated fugue, secundem artem, dies 
away, or, better, is swallowed up in an expansion 
of the movement with which the fugue has noth- 
ing todo. Of this it is only requisite to say, 
that a two-part episode, “ Venus embrasse Mars,” 
is Wagner in pinchbeck, pretty enough in its 
way, but very shallow. Let me add that the 
key is D major, and that the last few bars are 





taken up by tonic, and heard in alternation with 
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the second inversion of the chord of C-sharp 
major. Why, in the name of all that is shock- 
ing, why ? The harp speaks next through a 
tenor solo and chorus, “OQ Dieu par qui tout 
forfait s’expie.” Here’ M. Saint-Saéns appears 
to more advantage. The theme of the solo is a 
real tune, and the accompaniments musicianly, 
while the brief chorus has a breadth of style 
which commands instant approval. How our 
composer treats the reference to Jove’s. eagle 
may be imagined. There is strength in his set- 
ting of the lines upon the Christian dove, marred 
though it be by an absurd effort to imitate through 
a flute the cooing of the innocent bird. Why did 
not M. Saint-Saéns represent the scream of the 
eagle also, as Mendelssohn certainly has done in 
his “ Scotch” Symphony ? Neglect of this may 
well be resented by the royal bird. The next 
number, devoted to Pagan love and arranged 
for soprano, contralto, and chorus of female 
voices, is altogether charming, though simplicity 
itself in point of construction, the voices moving 
for the most part in thirds and sixths. Nothing 
could better suit the subject, or so conclusively 
prove-that the highest results in music are inde- 
pendent oi elaborate means and phrenetic effort ; 
but the next number for contralto and tenor soli, 
«“ L’Amour divin,” is perhaps even more beauti- 
ful, the charm lying in the orchestra rather than 
with the voices. True, M. Saint-Saéns here re- 
peats himself a good deal, but not in excess of 
what his subject will bear. The principal or- 
chestral phrase runs through the entire piece, 
while combined with it at intervals is another of 
the most graceful and pleasing character. 

This, beyond question, is true music, spontane- 
ous and pure, like the waters that well up from 
a mountain spring, and its first audience were 
more than justified in bestowing warm applause. 
Yet another good number is the flag baritone 
solo, “ Jouis, c’est au fleuve des ombres,” an ap- 
propriately careless, not to say reckless, strain, 
conceived in the spirit of “ Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” Violently contrasting 
with it comes the solemn quartet, “ Soutiens ton 
frere qui chancelle,” the last and victorious ap- 
peal of the harp to the young poet whom it would 
conquer to the side of truth. A certain severity 
marks this concerted piece, as though the com- 
poser sought to show that, when the balance is 
trembling, Christianity can afford to be most ex- 
acting. From it we pass to the finale, where 
the threads of the argument are, so to speak, 
gathered up, and the triumph of the purer faith 
is confirmed in solemn strains. Now to sum up. 
The value of M. Saint-Saéns’ work does not lie 
in the texture and quality of his music, which is 
often flimsy, albeit hiding its flimsiness under the 
cloak of a free and, to some extent, novel style. 
But The Lyre and the Harp will command atten- 
tion because it is essentially poetic — seeking 
first of all to offer music fitted to the words, and 
leaving the rest to fate. The music of this can- 
tata is not the result of a desire to win popular 
applause at any cost, otherwise it would have 
been much more full than it is of cheap claptrap. 
M. Saint-Saéns has honestly striven to treat his 
theme as an artist should who is conscious of the 
dignity of his work, and, though the result be not 
great, the obvious intention should secure sub- 
stantial reward. D. T. 

_—_~—— 


AMERICAN girls and young men who may think of coming 
to Italy to study singing may feel interested to know that 
before very long there will be a musical academy in Pesaro 
which will beat Milan and Bologna out of the field. Ros- 
sini left all his fortune for this; his widow did the same. 
The academy will have 100,000 francs a year with which to 
pay its professors. Moreover, all the copyrights of the illus- 
trious master belong to the academy, and there are several 
works which have not yet been published. — Philadelphia 
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MUSICAL CLUBS OF HARVARD : THE 
PIERIAN SODALITY. 
FROM THE HARVARD BOOK, 1875. 
(Concluded from page 157.) 
REMINISCENCES OF AN EX-PIERIAN. 


But the Pierians, either from lack of numbers 
or of proficiency, were not always equal to the 
task. The annual losses were at times repaired 
with difficulty. Thus, in 1832, at the beginning 
of the college year, on reéntering the rehearsal- 
room, they could count but three names on their 
roll. “ Present, G ee , Rk » sopho- 
mores, who are the only members at present com- 
posing the Sodality.” In July, 1833, it was “ voted 
that as the Sodality cannot be always fully sus- 
tained by the undergraduates alone, members of 
the Law and Divinity Schools may belong to it.” 
But, two months later, they receded from this, find- 
ing their ranks once more full. So at another time 
allusion is found to “ the precious trio, the scanty 
remains of the once renowned,” ete. Worse than 
this was their state when reduced to a single act- 

















ive member, as was the case when Mr. G 
held the meetings regularly alone, not forgetting, 
itis said, to put up the advertising-board for his 
own sole notification each week; calling himself 
to order, and proceeding conscientiously with his 
solitary rehearsal, practicing upon his flute his 
accustomed part till the hour of duty was com- 
plete, and so striving, not in vain, to keep the sa- 
ered flame alive. 

And mark what wise forethought was taken, 
in June, 1839, for the situation of the one mem- 
ber about to be left behind by his fellows, who 
were all of the senior class, then on the very eve 
of graduating: “It being announced that there 
were some funds in the treasury, and that it was 
expedient for the present members to use them 
and not bequeath them to our forlorn successor to 
squander in solitary riot.” 

When their fortunes were at so low an ebb as 
this, and to furnish the music at Exhibition was 
impossible, a half-dozen band-men from the city 
were sometimes posted in that favorite perch. 
October 16, 1832, there were to be seen looking 
down on the astonished spectators “ six strange 
and bearded faces, the owners of which were clad 














in the uniform of the Boston Brigade Band.” “ It 
is said,” wrote the secretary, “that President 
Quincey is obliged to pay them from his own pock- 
et, the Faculty refusing to do it on account of 
the enormous expense.” He is generous, the sec- 
retary, in his estimate of the playing of the six | 
stranger professionals, and admits that “the mu- 
sic, although not performed by the Pierians, was 
attractive and beautiful.” 

Sometimes the organ alone was depended 
upon; once, as it is related, with so unexpected 
a result as to give to a stranger, then attending a 
Cambridge Exhibition for the first time, the im- 
pression that the music proceeded, not from the 
real instrument which he observed standing in the 
loft, but from a hand-organ, which, to his great | 
surprise, he fancied had been carried up there and 
used in its stead. 

One extraordinary occasion on which the serv- 
ices of the Pierians were called into requisition 
is perhaps worth mention for the novel excuse in 
connection with it which one of the members vent- 
ured to offer for non-attendance at a recitation. | 
Towards the close of the senior year, when the | 
time had arrived for the distribution of Commence- | 
ment parts, and those selected for honors had been 
notified to attend at the President’s study, it was | 
proposed that the class go in procession with the | 
Sodality for musical escort. Accordingly, the | 
“ Navy Club” (Qu. ignavij, — of which all not 
included in the President's call were members, as 
it were, ex officio, — forming in advance, the 
class, preceded by the band, moved, two by two, 





from in front of Holworthy through the yard, 
passing out by the great gate near Massachusetts, 
and over the sidewalk till it halted under the 
President’s windows, having by this time attracted 
a considerable concourse of the curious townspeo- 
ple. At the moment of passing Massachusetts 
one of the Sodality, a Junior, who had not been 
apprised of the movement, had descended from 
his room, book in hand, on his way to recitation. 
Hailed by his brother musicians and inquiring 
the meaning of the unexpected call to duty, he 
ran back into the building, dropped his book to 
snatch up his flute, and hurrying down took his 
place in the ranks. The sound of the advanc- 
ing instruments — four flutes, a clarinet, a vio- 
lin, and trombone, emphasized by a tambourine 
beaten by a volunteer — penetrated to the Pres- 
ident’s sanctum. As they were approaching, it 
is related that the President, puzzled at the un- 
usual character of this demonstration, and some- 
what apprehensive lest it might imply insubordi- 
nation, sent down a messenger to observe the tem- 
per of the students, who was enabled speedily to 
bring back report that no signs of disaffection were 
manifest. And the column, the purpose of the 
march being accomplished, returned to the start- 
ing-point, where, after the customary call and 
cheering of names, the class dispersed. When 
the Junior had occasion to present afterwards 
his excuse for absenting himself from the recita- 
tion, with a show of ingenuousness he proceeded 
to justify himself as having yielded only to an 
instantaneous impulse to render his assistance 
with his comrades in carrying out the time-hon- 
ored custom — “ Time-honored custom !” inter- 
rupted in his-emphatic manner the astonished 
President, who, with all his advantage of years, 
had never before heard of the like foolery. 

The Sodality was by no means made up al- 
ways of men of inferior rank in their class: so 
it was not strange if some one of them should now 
and then be called to the honor of performipg a 
double part on Exhibition Day. To pay in such 
a case a passing compliment to his fellows who 
were watching him from overhead would be but 
natural. By chance, having been led to repeat 
from recollection a passage of this description 
from his oration, a Pierian, thus distinguished, 
now a well-known city official of the place some- 
times called Charlesbridge, consents to submit it, 
thus rescued from undeserved oblivion. He says, 
never having seen his manuscript since, he can 
recall one sentence only of it, which was fixed in 
in his memory undoubtedly by its allusion to the 
musical portion of the exercises of the day. 

“ Utinam amorem scientie hos omnes hodie in 
hane aulam attraxisse credere possem! Cum 
vero tot sodales in illis superioribus comtemplor, 
aut ad fores oculis errantibus stantes, fortasse se- 
dalilatis sermones suaves voci mez anteponentes, 
et hanc orationem prelongam egre ferentes, qui 
tamen, me egrediente, has parietes magno, plausu 
concutient, aliqua alia causa eos actos esse non 
confiteri non possum.” 

And what one of Sodales or Alumni who may 
read these felicitous periods, even admitting 
that the melodies descending from that elevation 
were more enchanting to the ear than the oratio 
in lingua Latina, will hesitate to declare the ap- 
plause well bestowed which followed him, modest 
scholar, orator, first flute, retiring, as he descended 
from the platform and hastened through the en- 
try to the organ-loft, with flowing robe still about 
him, “to add his flute part to the suaves sermones 
which were next in order ”? 

Nor, perhaps, will the orator object to the men- 
tion of the anecdote he related on repeating this 
passage, illustrative of the nice scholarship of that 
learned professor and punctilious gentleman, Dr. 
Beck, who, on revising the student’s composition 
as prepared for delivery, finding the words he had 
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made use of to express the “ sweet strains ” of the 
Sodality not altogether the best adapted to con- 
vey the meaning intended , suggested these two 
as more suitable; and so let that graceful phrase, 
suaves sermones, stand to denote the soft discours- 
ings of the Pierian Sodality of forty years ago. 

One might suppose that during the period al- 
luded to there must have been a remarkable 
dearth of musical talent. In a class of over sixty, 
six could play the flute. One other played the 
’cello. Four or five sang; as many more, per- 
haps, could hum a tune correctly. An examina- 
tion of the list of names in the classes of the two 
previous years shows that out of them the Sodal- 
ity or Glee Club could have hardly enlisted a 
larger number. Eight or ten, therefore, may be 
judged to be-about the average number of such 
as could in any way be called musical men in each 
class, say from fifteen to twenty per cent. of the 
whole. 

The entire number of members of the Sodal- 
ity, drawn from all the classes, at about this pe- 
riod, say, for instance, in 1837, was ten or twelve. 
Such: persons as gave evidence of suitable mu- 
sical attainments were chosen, in each success- 
ive year, to supply the vacancies left with every 
recurring Commencement Day. Juniors ani 
Seniors in general made up the society, the quali- 
fications of the men in the lower classes not al- 
ways coming so early into notice, and the want 
of freedom of association between the more ad- 
vanced students and the Sophomore and Fresh- 
man having a tendency, it may be, to exclude 
them 

Perhaps the most interesting portion of a sketch 


. like this would be the list of tunes that were 


played. Pleasant it would be to read again the 
little slips of music-paper, to handle the forgotten 
books. <A small number only of the airs can be 
recalled with certainty. The records most fre- 
quently give them by their number. For instance, 
October 17, 1839, they played at serenading “ 69, 
53, and 18;” then they moved on and played 
“ 18, 53, and 69;” and again, at the next place, 
“53, 69, 18, and 81;” and finally, “81, 69, 18, 
and 53.”2 But the copied parts and the books 
are lost, and the lapse of years has quite effaced 
from the memory of at least one trio who blew 
flute and drew bow, as well as recited side by 
side in the same division throughout college life, 
all the meaning of these numerals, so that they 
are now no better than an unknown tongue. 
Some, however, are occasionally named in the 
records. “QO Nannie, wilt thou gang wi’ me?” 
is mentioned as arranged by Mr. Comer, together 
with “ Spring-time of Year,” in 1833 : which last, 
the secretary wrote, “went splendidly, and all 
were extremely well pleased with it. We played 
several other tunes in fine style, but the Spring- 
time seemed to be the universal favorite.” Comer 
was also employed to arrange the “ Popular Ex- 
travaganza called Jim Crow.” There were Roy’s 
Wife, Kinlock of Kinlock, most of the charming 
“ Moore’s Melodies,” “ Oft in the stilly night,” 
“ Come rest in this bosom,” “ Araby’s Daughter,” 
“The harp that once thro’ Tara’s halls,” “ My 
lodging is on the cold ground,” a name which had 
not yet given place to “Believe me, if all those 
endearing young charms,” still less been quite 
superseded, as it may now be said to be, by “ Fair 
Harvard,” to the first public singing of which at 
the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary 
in 1836, the undergraduates of that time may 
take some pride in saying they were among those 
who listened. 

Of the popular airs of the day, such as seemed 
most readily to lend themselves to adaptation for 
so scanty an orchestra were selected from time to 
time to be added to the small répertoire. In this 
way were contributed in the writer’s time Zitti, 


1 Oct. 5, 1840, ‘‘ Selected 144 for the Faculty to march in by.” 








zitti, a waltz in C by Mozart, airs from Caliph of 
Bagdad and from Le Dieu et la Bayadére, some- 
thing by Von Weber called the Witches’ Dance, 
Celeste’s Dance, and many others. It was even 
presumed to attempt to compress the Overture to 
Le Nozze di Figaro within those narrow limits. 
As for Strauss, it is odd to recall that his sun had 
searcely yet risen in New England. The Duke of 
Reichstadt’s Waltz is remembered as a sunburst 
of beauty and brilliancy, after the old-fashioned 
“ Buy a Broom,” and Waltz from William Tell, 
which used to do duty in the slow-moving round 
dances. The Cracovienne and Cachucha in their 
turn came in a little later, with the Fanny Ells- 
ler furore. Among these favorite pieces was one 
which, mentioned in the records by the very in- 
definite title of Celebrated Air by Haydn, did not 


at once recur to recollection ; but little effort of 


memory has brought back the following pleasing 
melody, which is appended as a most fitting con- 
clusion. Scattered Pierians of 183 -, do you, hear 
the President’s call ? — Expectatur musica / 
ANDANTE. dolce. First flute part. 8va. 
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MARTIN LUTHER AS A MUSICIAN. 


THE Revue et Gazette Musicale recently pub- 
lished two most interesting letters, the discovery 
of which is due to M. Edouard Fétis. They 
were addressed by a musician named Jérome De 
Cockx to his “ venerable master, Jean van Stie- 
gen, at Antwerp,” and treat of Martin Luther, 
with whom, at Wittenberg, the Flemish traveler 
often conversed on musical topics. 

Cockx on first entering the house of the cele- 
brated reformer was rather astonished at perceiv- 
ing, among some diversely arranged pipes, a flute 
and a guitar. “Here,” said Luther to his vis- 
itor, “are my two companions. When I am 
fatigued with writing, when my brain is dull, or 
when the devil comes to annoy me with his 
pranks, I take my flute and play some caprice. 
My ideas are soon refreshed like newly-watered 
flowers, the devil vanishes, and I return to my 
work with renewed vigor. Music is a divine 
revelation; it is the language of angels in 
heaven, and on the earth that of the prophets of 
old.” 

“ Luther drank the health of the musicians of 
our country,” continues Cockx, “ and especially 
that of the celebrated master, Josquin, of whom 
he formed. this opinion : ‘Josquin governs notes 
whilst others are governed by them.’ And he 
further says: ‘I like not those who do not care 
for music, that celestial art by which one dissi- 
pates the inquietude and troubles of the heart. 
Sing! sing often! All schoolmasters ought to 
be musicians, and each preacher should not 
mount the pulpit, until he has learnt to sol-fa.’ ” 

In his second letter, Cockx refers to an even- 








ing spent at aninn, the Aigle Noir, “which re- 
sembles our taverns in Antwerp.” Luther was 
there surrounded by his disciples (some of whom 
had composed “a few canticles, which were not 
sung, and doubtless, never will be sung in our 
Catholic Flanders ”’), all drinking the native wine 
or beer. ‘ The master drank the latter, and the 
name was given to it of ‘ Pope-beer,’ from his hay- 
ing said that he was a Fleming and a musician, 
and that every one showed their friendship for 
him and drank his health. . . Luther showed 
his honor for the musical art, for he said, ‘ Kings 
and princes ought to encourage music, for it is their 
duty to protect the liberal arts as well as the 
sciences. . . Music is a course of discipline and 
a schoolmistress; it teaches us to be more amia- 
ble and sweet, more modest and intelligent. Bad 
musicians and bad singers contrast greatly with 
that which is the true art of music, and are to be 
held in the same relationship as dirt and rubbish 
have with cleanliness and purity. If we sing, 
the devil will have less power with us; for, as 
I have already said, he likes disorder and trouble, 
and hates music, which is the symbol of harmo- 
nious order. Sing, then, with all your hearts 
and with your best voices, and join with me in 
singing Mensch willst du leben.’ 

“ All the disciples assembled around their mas- 
ter and blended their voices with his, singing 
the melody he had previously indicated to them. 
What beautiful singing! What splendid har- 
mony! Never had I listened to music with such 
pleasure as then. The tears came into my eyes, 
which the doctor perceiving, held out his hand 
to me, which I took, though it was that of a 
heretic. After the termination of the before- 
mentioned composition, Martin whispered some- 
thing to those who were near him, and they then 
commenced another piece, which I knew from 
the first notes to be a madrigal by Roland de 
Lattre. It was to please me that this work, 
written by a compatriot, was executed in my 
presence; and what a compatriot! One who 
was the prince of musicians of his time. When 
these gentlemen were finished, I gave them my 
best thanks for their courtesy, and also com- 
mended them for their fine voices, having rarely 
heard the like before, even among the vocalists 
of our cathedral.” 

“ ... I know what opinions posterity will 
have of Martin Luther concerning his treatment 
of the Catholic Church, in which he was born 
and brought up, and which he afterwards de- 
serted, but I think and believe he will be known 
and long considered a great musician.” . . . 


—__+——_ 


TALKS ON ART. —SECOND SERIES. 


FROM INSTRUCTIONS OF MR. WILLIAM M. 
HUNT TO HIS PUPILS. 


XIV. 


Ir you want a rule for painting, try to repre- 
sent the color at once, frankly and fully. If you 
can’t do this, put in every object in a froitée of lo- 
cal color. If this seems right in any place, put 
it in solidly. Make it suggest the color, and 
then paint it with a full brush. 


I like your little woman in brocade and satin. 
You could n’t have done it if you had n’t painted 
still-life, — especially mutton-chops! Two years’ 
work on figures would not have done it, 


So you used chrome yellow in that sunset. And 
it’s true enough ; use chrome when you see chrome. 
You can’t begin to get the vivid color of nature 
at sunset. 


After indicating an eye or a mouth, try, with 
1 Copyright, 1879, by Helen M. Knowlton. 
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a pen, to see how much you know of its form. If 
you get to making a picture by values, you must 
work the harder for form. 


Your figure has pretty movement and expres- 
sion, but it lacks firmness, hardness. Too molle / 
You are so afraid of hard lines! You need not 
make them thin and wiry. Make them broad 
and full. In drawing a hand, make a firm, hard 
outline. Put a white paper behind, in order 
to see it. Bear on hard, and in time you will 
feel the hand as if it were your own. You'll feel 
it in your bones. 

Try it on something that you don’t care for. 
Draw, persistently, an outline that is hard and se- 
vere. Shading up to it will lose all unnecessary 
hardness. 

You have put too much high-light business 
on that forehead. You saw the picture that the lit- 
tle fellow made in that position ; and, in order to 
keep it, you must make the face look as if painted 
with one sweep. Not leave it in parts. 

If you think that a form is round draw it again 
and again, until you see the straight lines and an- 
gles, and all the forms that run into that form. A 
shoulder into an arm, for instance. 

(Sketch of a house.) The action of that house is 
good. Everything in the world has its action. 


Put five miles of atmosphere between yourself 
and the mountain, and do it with color ; not black. 


Have been reading Mrs. Merrifield’s book, and 
it revives recollections of Europe. Everything in 
this country tends too much towards photographic 
effect, to niggling and surface-work. Why niggle 
over anything if you can arrive at a result im- 
mediately ? 

One picture, I remember, by Correggio, has 
an arm, life-size, painted from shoulder to wrist 
with one stroke of the brush; and a full brush, 
of course. One leg, too, painted from hip to an- 
kle in the same manner. 

In charcoal, and in paint, draw with a full 
brush. Get effects by feeling ; and be careful not 
to destroy what you have thus obtained. 


If you wish to work on that head a second 
time, paint it in gray, keeping it lighter than it 
is to be when done. When fully dry, paint cool 
colors into a warm /rottée. Or you might try Ru- 
bens’s method. 


There have been very few great painters: Ve- 
lasquez, Tintoretto, Paul Veronese. Titian almost 
became one. Beautiful color, but he had not 
the grandeur of the others. 

Michael Angelo was second only to the Al- 
mighty. “A disappointed man?” Pshaw! I 
know that, when he had his plaster all wet, and 
he was ready to put those designs on the Sistine 
ceiling, he was happy as no one else could be 
happy. The happiness of being almost a Creator. 

Look at the Madonna in his Adam touched 
by Jehovah! All other madonpas seem conscious 
by the side of this one. She is not even conscious 
of the Child, but looks far on, into the future. 

Michael Angelo’s types are of the grandest. 
You see them now in Italy; in women washing, 
or in the market-places. 

eaiwer arenes 

Tue London Figaro says: “Mr. Carl Rosa, who has 
started with his provincial company for Dublin, has made a 
very important engagement for his London season in the per- 
son of Herr Anton Schott, first tenor at the Imperial Opera 
of Hamburg, and who accompanied Dr. Von Biilow to Lon- 
don this summer —I mean this season. Herr Schott will 
play but two roles, those of Lohengrin and Rienzi, two parts 
for which his fine stage presence and his histrionic and vocal 
capabilities seem to be exactly adapted. Mr, Maas, Mr. Ro- 
8a’s other principal tenor, has been assigned the parts of 

adames in Aida and William in Mignon, in both of 
a may be expected to show his high talents to advan- 
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FASHION IN MUSIC. 


Ir might seem to a thinking person to-day 
as if many art-loving individuals had become 
so filled with respect for the influence which 
fashion exerts upon art as really to believe 
that fashion is well-nigh all-powerful in art 
matters. One can hardly venture to expati- 
ate upon the beauties of a work of art be- 
longing to a by-gone period, in the presence 
of some people, without being met with a 
depreciative shrug of the shoulders, and a 
“ Nous avons changé tout cela.” The work is 
after an obsolete fashion, and ergo obsolete 
of itself. If this sort of deduction is sound, 
one is tempted to believe in the utter fri- 
volity of art, a field where a Haydn can 
destroy a Bach, a Beethoven annihilate a 
Haydn, and a Brahms, or Raff, forever erase 
the footsteps of a Beethoven, just as trousers 
can rout knee-breeches, or crinolines be put to 
flight by gored skirts. But is itso? Does 
the old fashion of a work of art, — say a com- 
position — make the composition itself: old- 
fashioned and obsolete, as mere wearing ap- 
parel is after the second season? If it is 
true, one can say truly that music, or any 
other art, is something fit for only cobblers 
and tailors to expend their energies upon, and 
that men of genius had better take to the ex- 
act sciences or political economy. No, it is 
not so; it is not true. The influence that 
the art-fashion of any given epoch in the 
world’s history has upon the art of that 
epoch is strong indeed, but no stronger than 
the fashion of clothes has upon the man who 
wears them, if he be not a mere forked in- 
strument whose whole mission in life is to 
exhibit wearing apparel. We would not un- 
derrate the power of dress. To nine tenths 
of those he met John Sebastian Bach was 
but a mere perambulating wig, full-skirted 
coat, knee-breeches and hose; a wholly re- 
spectable apparition, but capable of becoming 
hugely ridiculous in fifty years or so. Yet 
there was something under that wig and coat 
which would have been the same under any 
covering, and which was beyond the power 
of tailors and barbers to modify. Just so 
with Bach’s music; its external cut was 
according to the fashion of his day, a fashion 
now long since gone by, and probably never 
to be revived again ; but the true gist of it— 
“das Genie, ich meine den Geist” — belonged 
little more especially to his time than to any 
other. Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony could 
no more touch a hair of the St. Matthew 
Passion (in an aggressive sense) than it could 
shunt our globe off ffom its track. It is one 


of the glories of art — perhaps its chief glory 


— that whenever a man does anything truly 
great in it, he does it for all time. A great 
composition is practically eternal, and the 
changes of fashion leave it unscathed. 

It is the poorest of poor arguments to say 
that if Palestrina only lived now he would 
write in a very different style from what he 
actually did. Of course he would; there 
cannot be the faintest shadow of a doubt of 
it; it is equally indubitable that, if Homer 
lived to-day, he would wear trousers. It has 





nothing to do with the question. - No one in 
his senses wishes Palestrina’s or Bach’s style 
to be revived now, even if such a thing were 
possible. That fashion —as a fashion — is 
dead as dead can be. But shall we forever 
lose the grandeur, beauty, and soul of Pales- 
trina’s works merely because of their peculiar 
form? We have but one choice left us ; 
we must accept either the form, or lose the 
works. 

Some persons may say, too thoughtlessly, 
that we can afford to lose the works; that 
there is enough fine music in the world with- 
out them, and music written in .a style more 
in accordance with the present prevailing 
taste. To this we can never agree. In the 
first place, the world can in no wise afford to 
lose anything that is truly great; the human 
race has need of all its real achievements ; it 
cannot spare one of them. We are by nat- 
ure insatiable, and need all that we can get 
that is good, and must keep all that we al- 
ready have. 

In the next place, admitting, for the sake 
of argument, that more modern or the most 
modern music is intrinsically as fine, or even 
finer than that of a more remote period, there 
is one essential element in the older music 
that we look for in vain in the compositions 
of our own day, and which is so priceless that 
we can in no way afford to lose it; the very 
fact that it is practically obsolete renders it 
only the more worthy of being jealously and 
carefully preserved. We mean the element 
of truly grand and spontaneous simplicity. 

This is no mere external, “ fashionable ” at- 
tribute; it lies at the very heart of the old 
music. Nowadays no one can be truly simple ; 
our life, our thought, our very faith are com- 
plex and involved. If an artist — most of all 
a musician — attempt simplicity to-day, it is 
either an affectation or an imitation; it is 
not genuine ; it lacks the true ring ; its want 
of spontaneity is transparent as glass. And 
let us say here, by the way, that we greatly 
mistrust the truth of a very common criticism 
upon modern music, that it lacks spontaneity 
because it is involved, complex in purpose, 
and often bewildering. It seems to us, on 
the contrary, that men like Brahms, Wag- 
ner, Berlioz, Liszt, and others are, as a rule, 
spontaneous only when they are complex and 
involved. Complexity of thought is their nat- 
ural element, and in it they are more or less 
easily at home; it is when they attempt the 
simple that they painfully labor, and become 
affected and mannered. But the straightfor- 
ward, unaffected simplicity of the old com- 
posers is something entirely by itself. Our 
complexity may be better and higher ; that is 
not the question; the-old simplicity is some- 
thing true and genuine, and, moreover, some- 
thing that is utterly inimitable, and not to be 
reproduced. And, be it said emphatically, it 
is something that we absolutely need, were it 
only as a foil to ourselves. 

As it is wholesome for a man who can only 
doubt to look upon a man who honestly and 
wholly believes, and refresh his troubled mind 
with the assurance that belief of some sort 
is possible in this world; so is it wholesome 
for us, whose thought and expression are nec- 
essarily complex, to be brought face to face 
with thought that is essentially simple and 
complete. It rests us, and gives us fresh 
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strength and vigor. The true and beautiful 


are always inspiring. 

The composer to-day who, after listening 
to a Palestrina Gloria, only feels himself in- 
spired to write a piece of vocal counterpoint 
in one of the old church-modes, cannot have 
listened to much purpose, and his counter- 
point will be but a very uninspiring sham. 
But the wondrous, simple spirit of the grand 
old music, so sure of its own purpose, might 
well inspire him to try to express his own 
highest ideal in his own spontaneous way ; 
and whether he sets to work upon an opera 
finale or upon a symphonic poem, he will 
work with better heart and more fervid in- 
spiration for the hearing of it. 

Fashion is great and powerful, but works 
only surface deep. The man whose heart it 
reaches has a shallow heart at best, and no 
one would wish to look up to him as a law- 
giver on anything higher than etiquette or 
clothing. The man whose eye cannot pierce 
through fashion may be set down as morally 
purblind, and no safe guide. 

Yet let us say this: he who cannot, or will 
not, go beyond the fashions of his own day, 
has at least one grain of respectability ; he 
is to a certain extent a man of the time, and 
reflects honestly much of the true spirit of 
the age he lives in. But his hapless brother 
who willingly buries himself under the effete 
modes and fashions of a by-gone age, simply 
because they are old; who goes about like 
an esthetic dustman, tediously collecting the 
shot rubbish of centuries, is a man of no age 
and no time, and reflects the spirit of noth- 
ing whatever. If a man must pin his faith 
to a fashion, let him at least take a living one 
that has not been worn threadbare. 

W. F. A. 


—_—+-—_— 


CONCERTS. 


Reppatu Boston Lyceum. — The first con- 
cert of this popular course of concerts and lect- 
ures took place on Tuesday evening of this 
week. The Music Hall was full, the audience 
delighted with all they heard and saw, and the 
stage end of the hall was richly adorned with 
flowers and evergreens. The programme, too, 
was printed with rare taste. It was a miscella- 
neous concert. There was a small orchestra 
(the Germania), which, under Carl Zerrahn’s di- 
rection, accompanied the more important arias 
nicely and effectively, and played the overture to 
Zanetta, the quaint iittle Turkish march by Mi; 
chaelis, which was encored, and selections from 
Gounod’s Faust. There were solos on the harp 
by Mme. Chatterton Bohrer, who has brilliant, 
tasteful execution, and was well received. There 
was the inevitable cornet solo also — in, this 
instance a remarkably good one (“ Grand “Rus- 
sian Air” with variations), and remarkably well 
played, both in the expressive singing passages, 
which were given in a chaste, pure style, and in 
the fine precision of the rapid florid business. 

The rest was all vocal solos and duets. The 
chief star was Miss Marie Litta, of the Strakosch 
Italian Opera Company, who has a very pure and 
flexible soprano voice, of good power, and of a 
sweet and tender quality, and who sang Bellini’s 
“ Qui la voce” in a highly satisfactory and 
charming manner. She was persistently recalled, 
and answered with a smaller piece. One such 


prima donna was enough, one would think, for 
any concert; but there was another, of almost 
equal excellence, Mrs. Abbie B. Carrington, — 





her first appearance in America after studying in 
Italy. She, too, pleased decidedly by the sweet, 
true, flexible voice, and the graceful ease and 
fluency with which she sang the “ Shadow Song ” 
in Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, and something requiring 
the same bright play of execution, ‘which she 
gave for an encore. Another lady, set down as 
a tenor (!), Mlle. Selvi, sang the “ Cantique de 
Noél,” by Adam, in a voice certainly of excep- 
tional depth and fullness, and in even, simple 
style; she sang in English, and altogether, in 
spite of the Italian name, seemed like an English- 
woman. Signors Baldanza, who has a smooth, 
sweet tenor, and Papini, a large man, of the 
unctuous, free and easy buffo quality (both of 
them members of the Strakosch troupe), gave 
the Duet from Donizetti’s Elisir d’Amore in a 
felicitous and artistic manner. 

We did not wait to get the answer to Miss 
Litta’s conundrum: “ Why are Roses red?” a 
song by Claude Melnotte, for nothing so fags out 
our listening faculties as a long, miscellaneous 
series of unconnected solo pieces. 
lost Sig. Baldanza’s Romanza from Luisa Miller, 
“ Hear ye Israel,” from Elijah, which we should 
like to hear Mrs. Carrington sing, Mme. Bohrer’s 
second harp solo, the Duet from Don Pasquale, 
by Miss Litta and Mme. Selvi, and the Faust 
selections. When the thick of the concert sea- 
son comes, such entertainments will have to be 
despatched more briefly, or noticed but occasion- 
ally. 

MENDELSSOHN QUINTETTE CLUB. — A small 
roomful of musical people were invited last 
week to Chickering’s warerooms, to hear a couple 
of string Quartets played by the club as newly 
organized ; the places of Messrs. Listemann and 
Hennig being now supplied by two young artists 
recently imported. Mr. Heimendal, from Han- 
over, a youthful looking man, of refined, intelli- 
gent and earnest mien, takes the first violin; and 
Mr. Geise, a Hollander, the violoncello. Mr. 
Dannreuther still holds the second violin, so that 
the Quartet has a very youthful aspect, Mr. 
Ryan looking like the father of the three. The 
quartets selected were a well-known one by 
Haydn, in B-flat, and the third (in A) of the 
three by Schumann. Enough to say that it was 
some of the best quartet playing we have had in 
this city. The unity was remarkably perfect, each 
individual instrument duly loyal to the whole as 
one. The intonation of the new violinist is sin- 
gularly pure, his tone fine, and he phrases like a 
master. The ’Cellist has a very rich tone, and 
plays with great execution and with feeling. He 
also played as solos the Aria from Bach’s Or- 
chestral Suite in D, and a Bach Sarabande and 
Gavotte to great acceptance. We hope we may 
hear the Quintette Club, in its rejuvenated con- 
dition, at some of the Euterpe Concerts during 
the season. 

WELLEsLEY CoLLEGE.— Last Saturday the 
58th concert was given before the young ladies 
of this institution. The solo performer was Mr. 
E. B. Perry, the very accomplished pianist, who 
needs no allowance on the ground of blindness 
with which he has been afflicted from childhood. 
He interpreted the folloying selections : — 

Beethoven: Rondo, from Sonata, Op. 53. 

Schumann: 

(a.) Aufschwung, Op. 12-2. 

(b.) Warum? Op. 12-3. 

(c.) Traumeswirren, Op. 12-7. 
(d.) Nacht-stiick, Op. 23. 

(e.) Novellette, Op. 21-4, E major. 

Henselt: Song of the Gondolier, Op. 13-2. 

Von Biilow: Intermezzo, from “ Carnival of Milan.” 

Perry: Nocturne, Op. 6. 

Kullak: La Gazelle, Piéce Characteristique. 

Chopin: 

(a.) Nocturne, F minor, Op. 55. 
(6.) Valse, D-flat major, Op. 64-1, 
(c.) Berceuse, Op. 57. 

(d.) Ballade in A-flat, Op. 47. 


And so we|, 











THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


By all accounts the twenty-second Annual 
Festival of the Worcester County Musical Asso- 
ciation, held in Mechanics’ Hall during the five 
days from Sept. 22 to 26 inclusive, surpassed all 
the preceding festivals, both in artistic interest 
and in the remarkable material support rendered 
by the music lovers of the “ Heart ” of the old 
Commonwealth, who eagerly bought up all the 
tickets even at a premium. These “ Festivals ” 
have developed out of the old-fashioned “ con- 
ventions,” or meetings of choristers and others 
for a week of joint practice in psalmody ; they 
were also markets for the “ working off ” of some 
new hymn tune book, or “collection” prepared 
by the conductor of the convention. Many such 
conventions, in various parts of the country, still 
retain this mercantile feature. But in some 
places, notably in Worcester, they have grown 
into annual festivals of music of a more important 
and artistic character. Worcester seems well 
situated for becoming in some sense the musical 
Birmingham of New England, at least of Massa- 
chusetts. We have already mentioned the some- 
what formidable array of vocal and instrumental 
forces employed in this last and crowning effort. 
Now we must gather from programmes and re- 
ports some brief résumé of what was done. The 
first concert (Monday afternoon) was miscellane- 
ous, and was opened by the four young ladies of 
the Eichberg String Quartet (Misses Lillian Chan- 
dler, Lillian Shattuck, Lettie Launder, and Ab- 
bie Shepardson), who played the Andante and 
Presto from Mendelssohn’s Fourth Quartet, fol- 
lowed by a Minuet of Boccherini, and very cred- 
itably for such young artists. A Salve Maria by 
Mercadante, for contralto, was sung by Mrs. A. 
W. Porter. Then the bass aria: ‘“ Honor and 
Arms” from Handel’s Samson, to which Mr. C. 
E. Hay, of Boston, is quite adequate. The 
Prayer and Aria from Der Freyschiitz (accredited 
to Bellini on the programme book!) was sung 
by Mrs. H. F. Knowles. Next came Wieniaw- 
ski’s difficult Polonaise for violin solo, played by 
Miss Launder; the Aria “ Vado ben spesso” by 
Salvator Rosa, sung by Mr. Hays; two duets by 
Gade ( “ Spring’s Greeting,” and “The Rose on 
the Heath ”’), sung by Mrs. Knowles and Mrs. Por- 
ter, and finally, Mr. Eichberg’s Concertante for 
four violins, played by the same four clever pu- 
pils of his who opened the concert. 

The morning of the second day was devoted to 
rehearsal of Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass, and in 
the afternoon concert, the following programme 
was performed, with Mr. B. D. Allen as accom- 
panist : — 


Part Song, “ The Letter ”’ : te Hatton. 
Schubert Quartette (Mr. G. J. Parker, Mr. 
G. W. Want, Mr. L. H. Chubbuck, Mr. 
D. M. Babcock). 
Theme and variations . “eae Rode. 
Miss Gertrude Franklin. 
Song, “ Homeward ” c 8 Abt. 
Mr. G. F. " Parker. 
Organ duo, Symphony, ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,” Mendelssohn. 
Mr. G. W. Sumner, Mr. B, D. Allen. 
Quartet, “ The Long: Day Closes ee - . Sullivan. 
Schubert Quartette. 
Song, “Expectancy” . : . D. Buck. 
Mrs. Louise Finch Hardenburgh 
Song, “ Heaven's Chorister” . ° Pinsuti. 
Mr. D. M. Babcock. 
Song, “It was a Dream ”’ aah Cowen. 
Miss Franklin. 
Quartet, “Italian Salad” . ee Genée. 


Schubert Quartette. 

A correspondent of the Advertiser says of this 
concert : — 

“The quartet sang very well, earned abun- 
dant plaudits, and were twice recalled, giving, 
after Hatton’s bright song, Bishop’s glee, ‘ Sleep, 
Gentle Lady,’ and repeating at the close of the 
concert 4 portion of Genée’s masterpiece of bur- 
lesque. Miss Franklin, who is a new candidate 
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for the honors of the concert room, proved to be 
a skilful executant, with a bright and clear voice, 
in all respects reflecting credit on her careful 
training by Mme. La Grange. She sings with 
taste and a certain amount of feeling, but has 
not yet acquired the art of expressing sentiment 
and passion so completely as to conceal the means. 
It is rather as an executant than as a dramatic 
singer that she is at present to bergted. For 
an encore after her first song she gave ‘ J1 primo 
d@amore,’ by Widor. Mrs. Hardenburgh is well 
known to Boston audiences under her maiden 
name, Miss Louise Finch. It is énough to say 
that her performances showed her familiar char- 
‘acteristics of finish and refined delivery to excel- 
lent advantage. Mr. Babcock’s sonorous voice 
and impressive delivery were well suited to Pin- 
suti’s song and to the piece given on a recall, — 
Mozart’s ‘ Who treads the path of duty.” Mr. 
Babcock has steadily improved within a year or 
two.” 

On Wednesday there were two concerts, af- 
ternoon and evening, besides a morning rehear- 
sal of the more difficult choruses in the Messiah. 
The afternoon programme was miscellaneous, and 
without orchestra, as on the two days before, to 
wit : — 

Glee, “ Health to my Dear” . Spofforth. 
New York Glee Club. 

(Mr. A. D. Woodruff, Mr. G. Ellard, Mr. W. C. Baird, 
Mr. G. E. Aiken,) 


Aria, “ Lascia ch’ io pianga ”’ ‘ 
Mrs. Isabella Palmer F assett. 


Handel. 


Song, “The Anchor’s Weighed” . Braham. 
Mr. George Ellard. 
Aria, “ Al Desio ” from “ Figaro ” Mozart. 


Miss Edith Abell. 


Piano solos, Rondo from Sonata, op. 53 . . Beethoven. 


Gavotte, E minor . . ° Silas. 
Mr. E. B. Perry. 
Part Song, ‘ The Snow-Drop ”’ rpg Barnby. 
Glee Club. 
Song, “ The King of Thule ” . Liszt. 
Miss Fassett. 
Songs, ‘‘ The Distant Shore m Sullivan. 
“ Jack’s Yarn Diehl. 
Mr. W. C. Baird. 
Song, “St. Agnes’ E ai : . Sullivan. 
Miss Abell. 
Glee, A Franklyn’s Dose - Mackenzie. 


Glee Club. 

The New York Glee Club seems to have sus- 
tained its old reputation for fine part-singing. 
Two of its members, Messrs. Woodruff and Ellard, 
are new, at least they have not yet been heard 
in Boston. ‘Their tasteful singing of Barnby’s 
delicate song won an encore. Mrs. Fassett, ac- 
cording to the correspondent already quoted, 
“is a contralto of excellent parts;’ her voice 
“strong, deep, and of a very rich quality,” and 
she made “a decided impression.” Miss Abell 
confirmed the good impression which she made 
last spring in Boston. Mr. Perry is the blind 
pianist, of whose sensitive, yet strong and _brill- 
iant interpretation of Schumann, we had occa- 
sion to speak last summer. He was recalled and 
gave Schumann’s “ Traumeswirren.” 

In the evening, for the first time, the chorus 
appeared, with Carl Zerrahn as conductor, and 
for accompaniment the organ (G. W. Sumner), 
and piano-forte (E. B. Story). The chorus opened 
and closed the concert, singing, “ with great pre- 
cision and firmness,” Sullivan’s Anthem: “TJ will 
mention the loving-kindnesses,” with Mr. Alfred 
Wilkie as soloist, and a chorus by Calkin: “ Re- 
joice in the Lord.” The intervening numbers 


were these : 
Slumber — ° Franz. 
Mrs. Louise Finch Hardenbargh 
Glee, “ Return, my love” . . - Horsley. 
New York Glee Club. 
Violin solo, “ Souvenir de Bade” Leonhard. 
Sefior Albertini. 
Glee, “ The Belle of St. Michael’s Tower” . Stewart. 


Miss Henrietta Beebe, Mrs. Hardenburgh, 
Messrs. Woodruff, Baird, and Aiken. 
Duet, “The laurel and the rose”? « - « Greil. 
Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Ellard. 


Glee, “« When shall we three meet again ” Horsley. 
Miss Beebe, Mrs. Hardenburgh, Mr. Aiken. 
Part song, “ Oh, who will o'er the downs so free.” 


Pearsall. 
Glee Club. 
Song, “ Come live with me” . at Bishop. 
Miss Beebe, 
Violin solo, Andante e Polonaise . . . Vieuxtemps. 
Sefior Diaz Albertini. 
Glee, ‘‘ A knight there came’ Cooke. 


Miss Beebe, Mr. Woodruff, Mr. Ellard, 
Mr. Aiken. 
Duet, ‘‘Song of the summer birds” . . 
Miss Beebe, Mrs. Hardenburgh. 
Glee, “ ee Dumpty ” - Caldicott. 
Miss Beebe, Mrs. Hardenburgh, Mr, Wood- 
ruff, Mr. Aiken. 

The Glee Club quartet, this time of mixed 
voices, and the solo songs by Miss Beebe and 
Mrs. Hardenburgh, were much admired. Of the 
violinist, Sefior Albertini, we are told : — 

His tone is thin and light, but pure and true, and his exe- 
cution very brilliant. He is a young man, a Cuban by birth, 
and has not before appeared in America. He can hardly 
fail to command the popular favor as soon as his merits 
shall have become more generally known, Albertini is only 
twenty-two years old. At an early age he displayed great 
musical talent and skill as a violinist; attracted the atten- 
tion of Gottschalk while still a child; began studying at 
Havana in 1865. His whole name is Rafael Diaz Albertini 
Urioste. Played in New York in private in 1868, and at- 
tracted the attention of critics there. 1n 1871 entered the 
Paris Conservatory; won there the first “accessit;’’ then 
the second prize; then the Medal of Honor in 1875 on 
graduating in 1875. Has made successful concert tours in 
Europe and given a series of concerts in Havana. Been 
decorated with several orders in Spain and elsewhere. After 
his first piece to-night he was recalled and gave ‘ Chanson 
de Mignon ” by Jules Garcin. After his second piece, be- 
ing again recalled, he gave “ St. Patrick’s Day” with varia- 
tions, by Vieuxtemps. Again recalled, he repeated part of 
the variations, 


So far the performances have all been without 
orchestra, and the programmes miscellaneous and 
for the most part light, yet not hackneyed, cer- 
tainly not vulgar, but on the whole put together 
with taste, and more select than many of the even- 
ing concerts after the oratorios at the great festivals 
in England. On Thursday afternoon a small yet 
efficient orchestra, frem Boston, was on hand, — 
an orchestra of thirty members, including among 
its first violins Mr. Bernhard Listemann, and our 
old friend Carl Meisel, who has returned from 
Germany. Gounod’s St. Cecilia Mass, which 
high authorities esteem the greatest of his eccle- 
siastical music, formed the first part of the con- 
cert. ‘The solos were taken by Mrs. H. M. Smith, 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie, and Mr. W. H. Beckett. The 
Advertiser correspondent thus describes it : — 

The first movement, Kyrie, is an humble and touching 
prayer; a figure for the violins in the accompaniment is con- 
ceived and carried out with a charming grace. The Gloria 
is a piece of genuine, pious enthusiasm — the enthusiasm, 
that is, of a devotee who, feeling himself filled with the glory 
of the Most High, utters his praises in a subdued and rev- 
erential tone, unaccompanied by an orchestral fanfare. 
There is a charming passage in this movement assigned to 
the female voices, and accompanied by harps, violins tremolo 
and wind instruments muffled, — an aerial orchestration, so 
to speak. At the versicles, Qui tollis, ete., the music has 
a character of tender supplication, and at the Quoniam tu 
solus, it takes on an air of august and mystical pomp. The 
Credo i is, as of right it should be, the most impressive por- 
tion of the mass. The mysticism of belief is expressed here 
in a graye, majestic march by the basses, while the chorus 
passes in review all the articles of faith. At the Et Jncar- 
natus the expression of adoration is admirable. The resur- 
rection, so often treated by composers with an almost fierce 
energy, is here gently proclaimed by female voices. Then 
the basses in the Credo motive, persistently adhered to, lead 
us to the Et vitam venturi seculi, where the composer in 
heavenly harmonies lifts a corner of the veil and shows from 
afar the glories of the celestial Jerusalem. Gounod has 
written a delightful orchestral interlude for the offertory, the 
instrumentation of which is in his best style. The Sanctus 
never fails to make a deep impression. The crescendo at 
the close is a magnificent stroke of genius, and very remark- 
able is the effect produced by the bass drum, Again, in the 
Benedictus, the Agnus Dei and Domine, non sum dignus, 
Gounod reasserts his masterly skill in expression. From 
this hasty and altogether insufficient description there has 
been omitted all mention of the method of treatment pur- 
sued by the composer — the system of division, that is, with 
solos and concerted movements. The execution of the work 
was very fine, after making proper allowance for the limited 


Rubinstein. 





opportunities for rehearsal of chorus and orchestra. 





After the Mass, the following selections formed 
the second part : — 


Overture,“ Zanetta” . . . . . . . + Auber. 
Orchestra, 
Song, ‘Santa Maria”. - + Faure, 
Mr. W. H. Beckett. 
Aria, ‘‘Gratias agimus tibi”. . - Guglielmi. 
Mrs. H. M. Smith, Flute obligato. 
Song, “ Tell me, a how to woo thee ” Hodson, 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie. 
Potpourri, “Faust” . . - . + . +« « Gounod, 


The Thursday evening concert, also with cho- 
rus and orchestra, had more of “the dignity of 
a festival occasion ” than the preceding miscel- 
laneous concerts. This was the programme : — 


Overture, * Tannhiiuser” . . ° « Wagner, 
Orchestra. 

Aria, from “ Masked Ball,” Verdi. 

Mr. W. H. Beckett. 
Aria, “ Qui la yoce”” . Bellini. 
Mrs. Anna Granger Dow. 
Cavatina, “ Salve dimora,’’ from “ Faust ’’ . Gounod. 
Mr. T. J. Toedt. 
Vintagers’ Chorus, from “ Loreley ” - « Mendelssohn. 
Basses and tenors of chorus. 
Aria, “ Oh, don fatale,” from “ Don Carlos ” Verdi. 
Miss Annie Louise ane 

Song, “I love thee” . ‘ Buck, 
Mr. Beckett. 

Song, « What are they todo?” . - Randegger. 
Mrs. Dow. 

Duet, “Si la stanchezza,’’ from “ Il Trovatore ’’ Verdi. 

Miss Cary, Mr. Toedt. 

Polonaise, from “+ Struensee ’’ - Meyerveer. 

Orchestra. 
Recitative, “« Awake, Saturnia,” and aria, “ Iris, 

hence away,” from “Semele”. . . . . Handel. 
Miss Cary. 

Song, “ The Harbor-Bay” . . - . J. F. Barnett. 
Mr. Toedt. 

Canon-quartette, from “ Fidelio ’’ - Beethoven. 


Mr. Dow, Miss Cary, Mr. Toedt, Mr. Beckett. 

Solo and chorus, “ Crowned with the Tempest,” 
from ‘‘Ernani”? . . . « « « « Verdi. 
Solo by Mr. Beckett. 

Miss Cary’s rendering of the noble Aria from 
Handel’s Semele, as well as of the very dramatic 
aria by Verdi; the Quartet from Fidelio, the 
Vintagers’ Chorus from the Loreley, and the two 
orchestral pieces, must have been well worth 
Learing. 

Friday (Sept. 26) was the last and great day 
of the Festival, which appears to have improved 
both in the matter and the manner of perform- 
ance, as well as in public interest, as it went on. 
The seventh concert (afternoon) offered a really 
interesting programme : — 
Overture,“ Anacreon”. . . = - 

Orchestra. 


Ave Maria, from “ Loreley ”’ - . Mendelssohn. 
Miss Henrietta Beebe, and chorus of ladies. 


- Cherubini. 


Aria, “ Cujus Animam,” from “ Stabat Mater’? Rossini. 
Mr. Alfred Wilkie. 
Symphony, No.8 . . - «¢. - Beethoven. 
Orchestra. 
Duet, “Oh, Flower of the verdant Sea,’ from 
Ce a al Barnby. 
Miss Beebe and Mr. Wilkie. 
Piano sonata, op.7 . . - + + + © « « Grieg. 
Mr. S. Liebling. 
Aria, “« As when the Dove,” from “ Acis and 
Galatea’’ . . Man ea hes «a Handel. 
Miss Beebe. 
Polonaise, from ‘ Struensee ”’ - Meyerbeer. 
Orchestra. 
Aria, “ Let us eat and drink,’’ from ‘ The Prod- 
igal Son” . Sullivan. 


“Mr. Wilkie and Chorus. 

In the evening the Festival reached its climax 
in a very creditable performance of Handel’s 
Messiah, under the baton, of course, of Carl Zer- 
rahn, who had made numerous trips to Worces- 
ter to drill into unity the four or five hundred 
voices of the various societies and choirs from all 
parts of the country, The solo singers were, 
Miss Ida W. Hubbell, Miss Annie Louise Cary, 
Mr. Theo. J. Toedt, and Mr. John F. Winch. 
We need not to be told how well the Alto and 
Bass recitatives and arias were sung. For the 
rest we will again cite the Advertiser : — 

“Miss Hubbell proved to be a pleasing and 
well-trained vocalist. Her voice is of a delight- 
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ful quality, and her delivery showed good judg- 
ment throughout. She seems to be one of those 
rare singing birds who are endowed with a strong 
musical feeling, to which cultivation has only 
added a finish without a sacrifice of the gift of 
nature. The declamatory parts in the portions 
describing the scene in the fields at Bethlehem 
were given in excellent style, as was also the aria, 
‘Rejoice greatly.” That she could also express 
the delicate emotions was satisfactorily shown in 
her execution of ‘Come unto me.’ The audi- 
ence was interested and generous in applause, 
but no encores were granted. Mr. Toedt con- 
firmed and strengthened the excellent impression 
made last evening. The opening recitative and 
aria were sung with a most refined taste, espe- 
cially in the matter of phrasing. His enunciation 
deserves equal admiration for its distinctness. 
All of his work, in a word, was done in a most 
artistic manner. Mr. Sumner’s organ accompa- 
niments were judiciously played, and orchestra 
and chorus reflected the highest credit on Mr. 
Zerrahn’s training. The hall was crowded to 
its utmost capacity by an interested and closely 
attentive audience. The association had never 
before sung the Messiah, though it had been 
given by the local society which forms the nu- 
cleus of the association. Several of the choruses 
were, however, entirely new to all but a very 
small proportion of the choir.” 


a 


MUSICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Mme. CappiAnt, the accomplished prima donna and suc- 
cessful vocal teacher, has returned to her numerous pupils, 
at her rooms in Winter Street. The call for her services is 
so great in New York that she will teach there on Saturday 
and Monday every week, and in Boston from ‘Tuesday to 
Friday inclusive. 

Many, too, will welcome the return to our city of Mme. 
Ermina RupeErsporrf, after her great successes in New 
York. There is room enough for both, and enough for 
them to do in properly educating young singers for concert, 
oratorio, and opera. 


Mr. William H. Sherwood, the pianist, is in much de- 
mand for concerts in New York and elsewhere. In Boston 
he has removed from his music rooms in West Street to 157 
Tremont Street, next door to Chickering’s warerooms. — 
His clever pupil, Mr. H. S, Hanchett, has secured rooms 
for teaching in the same building. z 


The first of the five popular concerts by Mr. Listemann’s 
‘‘ Philharmonic Orchestra,’’ will be given in the Music Hall, 
October 25. Here is a list of some of the pieces in the ré- 
pertoire: — 

Beethoven: Symphony in F. Selections. 

Overture, “ Egmont,’’ 

Overture, “* Leonore No. 3.” 
Schumann: Symphony in D minor, 

Overture, “ Manfred.”’ 

Symphonie in C. Scherzo and Adagio. 

« Evening Song.’’ Adapted for orchestra by Raff. 

Raff: Leonore Symphony. Selections. 

Spohr: Overture, “ Jessonda.”’ 

Mendelssohn: Overture, ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream.” 

Wagner: Overture, “ Tannhiiuser.”’ 

Introduction to Lohengrin. 

Bach: Air and Gavotte, 

Chaconne, Adapted for orchestra by Saint-Saéns. 

Schubert: Unfinished Symphony in B minor. 

Liszt: Preludes. 

Hungarian Rhapsodies. 

Polonaise in E. 

“Faust” Symphony, Gretchen movement. . 
“ Tasso.””. Symphonique Poem. 

Mozart: Overture, “« Magic | lute.” 

‘A Musical Joke.” For strings and two horns. 

Zopff: Serenade for wind instruments. 

Weber.: Overture, “ Oberon.” 

“ Invitation & la Danse.” 

Saint-Saéns: “ Danse Macabre.” 

“Le Rouet d’Omphale.”’ 

T’schaikowski: Andante for string orchestra. 

Litollf: Overture, ‘* Robespierre.”’ 

Volkmann: Serenade for string orchestra. 

Dvorak: “Slavonic Dances.” 

Svendsen: “ Carnival in Paris.” 

Vieuxtemps: Fantasie-Caprice for orchestra. 

Johann Strauss, “ Waltzes,” 


ENGLISH OPERA. The season of English opera at the 
Park Theatre will begin Monday evening, October 13. Miss 
Emma Abbott is the prima donna of the troupe, which also 


Selections. 





includes Mrs. Seguin and others of repute. An important 
feature of the season will be the production of Masse’s Paul 
and Virginia. 

The Globe Theatre will open for the season on Monday 
night, October 13, with Auber’s bright and charming opera 
of Crown Diamonds. The company will include Miss Laura 
Schirmer, Miss Clara Poole, Mr. Charles R. Adams, Mr. 
Alfred Wilkie, Mr. Henry Peakes, and others. Gounod’s 
Mock Doctor will probably be produced during the season. 


One of the coming musical events that will attract espe- 
cial attention will be the visit of Carlotta Patti. She will 
be accompanied by the same artists who have assisted her in 
New York, two of whom, Mr. Henry Ketten, the Hungarian 
pianist, and Mr. Ernest De Munck, the violoncellist, are 
spoken of in terms of high praise. Sig. Ciampi-Cellaj and 
Mr. L. A. Phelps are also members of the troupe. The 
former is a baritone of the modern Italian school, and the 
latter a tenor, who has passed some years in Europe. The 
concerts will be given in Music Hall on the evenings of Oc- 
tober 15 and 17, and the afternoon of October 18. — Cou- 
rier. 


The following information concerning the purposes of The 
Cecilia for the coming season has been published: Four 
concerts will be given, no one of which will be repeated. The 
first two concerts will be in Music Hall, and at the first, to be 
given probably December 22, Odysseus, a cantata by Max 
Bruch, will be sung, with orchestral accompaniment. The 
second concert ‘will probably be given February 9, and its 
programme will be made up of one of Bach’s shorter canta- 
tas, part-songs, and madrigals, and pieces for solo voices. 
The remaining concerts of the season will be in April and 
May. The programmes for these concerts cannot be an- 
nounced definitely as yet, but one of them will undoubtedly 
contain Schumann's music to Manfred with orchestra, the 
dialogue being given by a reader. — Jbid. 


The Albany Musical Association have engaged Tweddle 
Hall for two nights in the early part of December, the first 
night for the oratorio of St. Paul, and the second for a mis- 
cellaneous concert. Miss Fanny Kellogg, Myron W. Whit- 
ney, and Wm. H. Fessenden of Boston, and Mrs. Fassett 
of Albany, are to be the soloists, and the Germania orches- 
tra of Boston, Bernard Listemann leader, will furnish the 
accompaniment. 


New York. — The concert given by Theodore Thomas 
last night, on the occasion of the reopening of Steinway 
Hall, might almost be called a festival. The room was 
crowded, and a bright and sympathetic audience testified by 
loud and long applause the popular gratification at Thomas’s 
return. With a fine programme, a noble performance, and 
a brilliant assemblage of listeners, nothing was lacking to 
the success of the evening. The old orchestra was there, 
very little changed in its personnel ; and when the conductor 
took his old place at the desk a storm of welcome broke out. 
The following was the bill: — 

Symphony No.2. . . . . ~~. © © « Beethoven. 
Air, from the suiteinD . . . . . « «Jd. S. Bach. 
Piano-forte Concerto + . + Schumann. 


Mr. F. Resend. 


Dvorak. 
Wagner. 
Liszt. 


Slavonic Dance . . . 

Seywwea day) se wt ts 

Fantasia on Hungarian Airs . . . . 
Mr. F. Rummel. 

There was one absolute novelty in this list, namely, the 
Slavonic Dance, in minuet time, the fourth of a series of 
eight, by Anton Dvorak. It is a composition of consider- 
able strength and originality, full of pomp and splendor, and 
betraying the characteristic national taste for a semi-bar- 
baric magnificence. The Siegfried Idyl, fascinating to hear, 
difficult to execute or interpret, has been played here by 
Thomas before, but it is little known. Mr. Rummel played 
the Schumann Concerto with force, freedom, and a fine 
technique, and made a still more marked impression by his 
spirited rendering of Liszt’s heroic Fantasia, the orchestra in 
both pieces lending him an admirable support. 

The great features of the concert, however, were the Sym- 
phony and the Bach Air; the first was enthusiastically ap- 
plauded after every movement; the second was re-demanded, 
— Tribune, Oct. 7. 


Of the orchestral prospects generally, “Delta ” writes as 
follows to the Transcript: “The programme of the first 
eoncert of the New York Philharmonic comprises Berlioz’s 
‘King Lear’ overture, Wagner's ‘ Ride of the Walkyries,’ 
and ‘ Siegfried’s Death,’ the Fifth Symphony of Beethoven, 
and, with the aid of Mr. Franz Rummel, the Tschaikowsky 
Concerto. The programmes of the Brooklyn society will 
probably be similar to those in New York, and a larger or- 
chestra than ever before will be employed. It was to the 
enterprise of the Brooklyn society that the public was in- 
debted last winter for the opportunity of seeing Mr. Thomas 
as conductor of an orchestra in this vicinity, and it is by the 
courtesy of the same society, in changing the long-estab- 
lished evenings of its concerts, that Mr. Thomas is now able 
to appear in New York. 


“Mr. Gotthold Carlberg’s success with the course of sym- 
phony concerts, given at Chickering Hall last season, was 
so decided as to encourage the management to give another 
series of six rehearsals and six concerts, beginning in Novem- 
ber. A number of orchestral novelties are promised, includ- 








ing Hugo Ulrich’s ‘Symphonie Triomphale,’ Anton Dvo. 
rak’s ‘First Slavonic Rhapsody,’ the entire music to the 
drama ‘ Struensee,’ by Meyerbeer, and Tschaikowsky’s latest 
symphonic work. Mr. Carlberg is an accomplished musi- 
cian and an excellent conductor, his orchestra, forty-five 
in number, is a thoroughly competent one, and the concerts 
will doubtless prove to be, as they were last season, attract- 
ive and entertaining. 

‘‘ Dr. Leopold Damrosch will, as usual, conduct the or- 
chestra of the Symphony Society of New York during the 
coming season, Six rehearsals and six concerts will be 
given by the society at Steinway Hall, and it will have the 
assistance of the chorus of the Oratorio Society, and of the 
male chorus of the Arion Society, the best of our German 
musical organizations. The Ninth Symphony of Beethoven 
and Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust’ will be given during 
the week, and several new works of interest will also be 
brought out. The season is sure to be a prosperous one,” 


The Oratorio Society has already begun its rehearsals 
and under the charge of Dr. Damrosch, some excellent work 
may be expected from it at the concerts and public rehearsals 
to be given during the season. Llijah, the Messiah, and 
Bach’s St. Matthew Passion music are among the works to 
be produced, and it is probable that for the solo parts the 
aid of Mme. Gerster and of Miss Thursby will be secured. — 
Ibid. 

Of pianists and their promises the name is legion, and 
the catalogue thereof must form a topic by itself another 
time. 


The Salem Oratorio Society will give two concerts the 
coming season. At the first, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis 
Night will be rendered, and at the second, Haydn’s Sea- 
Sons. : 


FOREIGN. 


Dr. von Butow, like a giant refreshed, returned to his 
work as conductor of the Hanover Opera House last week. 
The Doctor resolved to give the Hanoverians a taste of his 
quality, so he offered them the ‘¢ annhiiuser,’’ ‘* Don Gio- 
vanni,”’ ‘Der Freischiitz,”’ and “Le Prophéte’’ in one 
week. Furthermore, finding that ‘Carmen ’’ had for some 
reason or other been neglected by many German opera 
houses, he has resolved to give it, it is stated, for the first 
time in Germany, with Frau Koch as the heroine. Berlioz’ 
‘‘ Beatrice and Benedick ”’ will also be given. In November 
the Doctor will give two recitals at Cologne, and will then 
have a short concert tour through Germany, afterwards 
coming to England. — Figaro, Sept. 13. 


On Monday Mr. Arthur Sullivan, having returned from 
his Swiss holiday, appeared at the Promenade Concerts and 
conducted the C minor symphony of Beethoven. On Thurs- 
day he was expected at Hereford to conduct ‘¢ The Light of 
the World.” Madame Essipoff is still the great attraction 
of Messrs. Gatti's concerts, where she will be succeeded to- 
night by Mr. Charles Hallé. The last English programme 
included a brilliantly written March from the pen of Mr. 
Duvivier, the prelude from a cantata, ‘* Hagobert,” by Mr. 
Burnett; and a symphony in G minor from the pen of Mr. 
Hamilton Clarke. The last-named work is a neatly written 
specimen on the old models, remarkable more for the excel- 
lence of the workmanship than for any particular display of 
individuality. Both Mr. Clarke and Mr. Duvivier conducted 
their own compositions. 
cluded a gavotte in F by Mr. Hamilton Clarke, the ‘+ Siege 
of Rochelle” overture of Balfe, and the “ Hebrides ” over- 
ture of Mendelssohn. On Wednesday the classical pro- 
gramme included the “ Jupiter” symphony of Mozart and 


The programme on ‘Tuesday in- 


Mendelssohn’s concerto in G minor, played by Madame ~~ 


Essipoff. — Figaro, Sept. 13. 


Paris, Sept. 14. — Gustave Hippolyte Roger, the famous 
French tenor, is dead at the age of sixty-four. 

He was born near Paris, August 27, 1815. He studied 
at the Conservatoire, and was engaged as a tenor at the 
Opera Comique from 1838 to 1846, after which he accompa- 
nied Jenny Lind to London. Subsequently he appeared in 
grand opera, but was not as successful in that line as on the 
comic stage. In Berlin he won favor in “* Les Huguenots” 
and in “ La Dame Blanche ;” in Munich in “ La Juive,” and 
in Hamburg in “ Le Prophete,’’ when he sang in German. 
He was again at the Paris Grand Opera from 1853 to 1859. 
In the latter year he lost an arm while hunting, and al- 
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though he subsequently appeared with an artificial arm he 


never acquired his former popularity. In 1868 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Singing at the Paris Conservatoire, 


Herr WAGNER announces in the Bayreuther Blatter 
that the first representation of his new opera, ‘“ Parsifal,” 
cannot take place in 1880, as he hoped, and that he is de- 


pendent on the state of the subscription list in progress be- -~ 


fore he can resume the “ Biihnenfestspiele.”’ 


Map. Cuara SCHUMANN celebrated her sixtieth birth- 
day on the 13th September. 


Joacui™ and Brahms have taken advantage of a holiday , 
trip in Transylvania to give concerts together in the prinel- 
pal towns there. 
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